String Puppets of Kerala 


G. VENU 


lwo decades ago, only the shadow puppet theatre of Kerala was known outside the 
State. The glove puppet play, known as Pavakathakali, was declining, but it has now 
become a part of the cultural life of Kerala once again. 

Noolpavakoothu, the string puppet play of Kerala, was also prevalent in various parts of 
Kerala about fifty years ago. Suddenly, after independence, the system of patronage collapsed, 
and Noolpavakoothu disappeared. The most important Noolpavakoothu show of the year 
used to be presented in the annual temple festival in Tripunithura, a small town in Central 
Kerala. It was the seat of the royal family of the erstwhile kingdom of Cochin. It was the 
Cochin royal family which patronized this puppet theatre. In fact, the last set of puppets had 
been under the custody of a member of the royal family. Most of the performers were from 
the Nair community, a caste of warriors. The last practitioners of this art were Narayanan 
Nair and Achutan Nair; they are no more. 

The Noolpavakoothu performance in the temple at Tripunithura used to be an eight-day- 
long affair. Outside the sanctum sanctorum, near the dining hall, there used to be a raised 
Structure where the puppeteers performed, spreading out a cloth. The puppets were 
miniaturized Kathakali characters in design. There were also some [probably] new realistic 
Puppets; in all, there were forty or forty-five puppets. As far as the story is concemed, in 
olden times, it used to be based on the Ramayana. On the first day of the performance, just 
as in the Rajasthani play built on Amar Singh Rathore, many characters would come and go 
and there would be a lot of improvised situations. For example, first the Vidushaka [jester] 
might appear on stage and then the dancer; she would perform ammanattam — playing 
with a ball; she would dance to the accompanying music. This dancer would have two faces 
—one a beautiful face, and the other grotesque. There would be several humorous exchanges 
between the Vidushaka and the dancing girl. This would go on for an hour or so; sometimes 
the dancer would show her horrible face — her tongue sticking out — and sometimes the 
other, charming visage. Then another Vidushaka would make his appearance, and there 
would be exchanges between all the characters. They would narrate stories. Then would 
enter an old woman, Thalla, a stock character in Kerala’s folk drama. She is not an ordinary 
woman; she knows magic. These things would go on the whole day. Then the story proper 
would be introduced and performed. 

This is the information we have been able to gather through our research. The performers 
are no more on the scene, but we are trying to revive the art. Some experts connected with 
our institution [Natanakairali] are working on it. Ravi Gopalan Nair, a good puppetces we 
is proficient in glove and shadow puppetry, is the key person in this project. With his 
assistance, we are trying to revive the art. We are not going back to what it might have been 
in olden times, though we have reintroduced the same characters. But in other respects, we 
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are trying to develop the art in our own way. I will show you some slides {of characters in 
the drama] and will tell you about them one by one. [The slides are projected.] 

This is the Vidushaka; it is a little different from the old-time Vidushaka puppet. Its 
garments were red earlier; we have added a black strip. Our costume-maker is also involved 
in the Kutiyattam theatre, and here you see the influence of that theatre. Earlier the puppet 
had only one face, there are two faces now — one the ‘real’ face of the puppet and the other 
a masked face. After the introduction of the mask, the puppet has become more useful. One 
can do a lot with masks: the real face of the puppet has only the sthayi-bhava, but masks can 
bring in various other bhavas. A character can have various masks — and various different 
bhavas can be added according to situation. This is one change we have made in reviving 
Noolpavakoothu. Another improvement has been in the strings. 


DISCUSSION 


Komal Kothari: Tell us where the strings were tied earlier, and where they are tied now. 
G, Venu: Of the principal strings, one is tied on the shoulder, two on the head, and one at the 
back. 

Komal Kothari: Where are the two strings on the head? [G.Venu shows] 

G.Venu: In the old puppets, there weren’t so many strings. But keeping in view the movements 
required of the new characters, strings have been added. This dancer puppet has eight strings; 
some puppets have only six. 

Komal Kothari: The neck is separate? 

G.Venu: Yes, it is separate. 

Komal Kothari: The torso is separate, and the hands’ too; at the knee there is a joint for 
movements of the legs. 

Dadi Pudumjee: What is the height of the puppet? 

G.Venu: The height is two and a half feet. This puppet has excellent movement. Each of its 
Parts — the hands, the head — can be moved — even minute movements of the head are 
possible. 

This dancer doesn’t have legs. Kathakali puppets too never had legs. Strings are attached 
to the head and the hands. To manipulate this dancer puppet, the puppeteer will have to 
dance with it, as we have seen in the case of the Kamataka puppets. There are several new 
Steps we have innovated. We have done some choreography, and have experimented with 
movements to see which will come off well; we have thus created a new dance for this 
Puppet. 

A voice: In relation to the body, Venuji, the hands seem to be too long. Any pafticular 
reason for it? 

G.Venu: It is for the requirements of the dance. This is so in the shadow theatre too. In all 
Puppet theatres, a realistic proportion never works. How the hands are used is the important 
thing . . . This is the glove puppet of Kerala [shows], Pavakathakali. The play is very close 
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to Kathakali, 
. This is a very important puppet head I wanted to show you [shows a wooden puppet 


head). See how in the old days puppets used to be carved. In those days the best wood- 
carver of the locality would carve a puppet with detailed decorations. This is one of the 
eighteenth-century puppets in our collection. You can see how well it is carved. 

Komal Kothari: I want to know where the controls [of the dancer puppet] are. 

G. Venu: Bamboo strips are used to control the head movements of the dancer puppet . . . 
But not all the puppets of the old tradition have been revived. Only six puppets have been 
made, and only four characters have been presented in a play. Much more work will have to 
be done. We have not aimed to recreate the old tradition exactly. We have given total 
freedom to that young man [Ravi Gopalan Nair] to explore all possibilities. 

Ravi has practically revived string puppetry. He is now working on voice — how much 
one can develop the voice for purposes of puppetry. At present he is in France, working in 
a theatre laboratory; that is why he is not here. In Europe, he is working on voice culture — 
and masks. 

AR. Dattatreya: What about the lights? 

G. Venu: The traditional oil lamp is used when there is a small gathering of, say, fifty 
people; otherwise, electric lamps are used . .. But when the dancer performs ammanattam, 
electric lamps are never used. A dancer under electric lamps looks awful. On the other 
hand, an oil lamp is effective only when we use multiple wicks and a lot of oil. 

Komal Kothari: It is meaningless to perform a puppet play before an audience of more than 
fifty or a hundred people anyway. You may accommodate a thousand people, they may 
even applaud your show, but they wouldn’t be able to see or understand anything. We don’t 
need a large audience for the puppet theatre. Before a small audience, we can perform 
better. In place of one show, we can do a hundred shows. We can do two hundred shows for 
an audience of ten thousand people. But to have an audience of more than a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty persons per show, we would have to alter the essential principles of our 
Puppetry. 

G. Venu: Noolpavakoothu is [only] one major style of string puppetry in Kerala. Then we 
have travelling puppeteers; they do puppetry of a very simple kind. When Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru came to Kerala to hoist the national flag in a ceremony in 1950 or 1952, one of these 
Puppeteers came up with a puppet version of the event. We have to find out a Jot more about 
these artists .. . es 

Ihave another unique puppet here known as Nokku Vidya . . . I don’t Inow wheiherut 
would be called a string or a rod puppet. You see, the manipulation is with string, but only 
so much [demonstrates]. We have discovered only last month that such puppets exist in 
Kerala. The puppet is placed between the upper lip and the nose [of the puppeteer]. And it 
is held there, without the hand being used. And then it is manipulated with a string. Only 
women perform this art; the menfolk sing and provide musical accompaniment. There are 
about fifteen characters in this style of puppetry. Only one puppet is presented at a time, 
with an accompanying song that tells the story of that particular character. For example, 
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this puppet [of a woman pounding grain] is complaining to her husband that her hands ache 
pounding grain all day. She also has complaints about her mother-in-law. Puppeteers 
practising this form of puppetry belong to the Vela community. They are similar to the 
Bhats [or Balaiyon ka Nats} of Rajasthan. They also perform acrobatic tricks of all kinds, 
for example one with an umbrella. We have been able to trace only one such family of 
performers. 

When the puppet show begins, they balance an oil lamp on a stick and sing a song. Then 
the puppets are presented one after another to the accompaniment of songs.. The characters 
include, besides ordinary folk, Krishna, Garuda and Hanuman, the five Pandavas and 
Draupadi. Their monkey puppets are of two kinds — the ordinary monkey and Hanuman. 
Characters from everyday life include the woodcutter. There is also a Vidushaka. These are 
the characters that we have discovered; there could be many more. 

A voice: Are these puppets manipulated by hand? 

G.Venu: Yes, but the puppeteers are not supposed to hold the puppets with their hands 
while manipulating them. 

Komal Kothari: I will tell you something from my experience in Rajasthan. About thirty 
years ago, we happened to be in a village, and a group of performers arrived there, moving 
from place to place. I forget the name of the community to which they belonged. Some 
Bhats were also with them. They were itinerant performers, and they had similar puppets. 
And they used to balance very heavy things, like a plough. I know of one similar person [in 
Rajasthan] and I have asked Harji [Bhat] to bring him here. If he comes, he will be able to 
manipulate this puppet. What is of significance is — a tradition of Rajasthan surfacing in 
distant Kerala! And yet it is not to be seen anywhere, between Rajasthan and Kerala. Here 
we have a tradition common to northern and southem India. 

G.Venu: We had two demonstrations of this art in our institution. When the lady came and 
picked up the puppet, not much interest was shown by the audience, because the puppet 
looked very ordinary. But the moment she balanced it on her uppper lip, the crowd became 
engrossed in what was going on. All these puppets are held in this unusual fashion. From 
that point of view, I think it is very important to preserve this art. 

There were a few more forms of string puppets in Kerala which have already disappeared. 
We have recently found two puppet heads [shows heads which are larger than life-size]. 
The mouths of these puppets are moveable. The puppets are held aloft and the puppeteet 
stands below pulling the strings. 

There is another kind of string puppet in Kerala, though I don’t know whether we can 
call it a string puppet. In temple car festivals in South India, huge, decorated chariots are 
taken out in procession. There are carved wooden figures [with moveable limbs] in the 
chariots, and they are manipulated by performers sitting behind them. . . 


